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EDITORIAL 


A NOTE ON THE FUTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


America's colleges and universities are widely accepted and ac- 
claimed as institutions serving the nation's finest young adults and 
staffed by some of the brightest scholars in the world. Such a 
statement may appear as grandiloquent or gratuitous in view of the 
stresses in contemporary society and, consequently, the strife on 
campuses today. But it, nonetheless, reflects accurately one di- 
mension of the present status of American higher education. The 
university today, inconcert with other institutional forms in which 
higher education is practiced -- the professional school, trade and 
technical institutes, four-year liberal arts colleges, junior-com- 
munity colleges, proprietary schools and colleges, liberal studies 
programs, and still others -- maintains the 800 year tradition ini- 
tially formalized in the medieval university. The university form 
itself was born in response to a society in stress and has endured 
continuing strife since. The troubles of today are not strange to 
the university. They may well be no more than the contemporary 
manifestations of the fire that has tempered the institution to 
the malleable, flexible, serviceable, and survivable status it has 
achieved over the course of eight centuries. 

Contemporary colleges and universities can be characterized in 
terms other than praise and strife. Their programs are intended 
primarily to encourage autonomous behavior. Students are stimu- 
lated to "achieve their potential" while faculty guard zealously 
their professorial right to self-direction. The campus is, quite 
properly, a laboratory for the practice of individualism. As so- 
ciety's primary institution designed in part for this purpose, the 
university has become relatively slow moving. It does not change 
quickly or radically, for it simply takes a good deal of time and 
energy to persuade many quite autonomous individuals that a given 
change is appropriate. For example, a recent study reported few 
curricular changes of significance over the past ten years in spite 
of the evidence of unrest on campuses during much of that period. 
In addition, institutional governance structures are consciously 
deliberative in nature and essentially rational in operation, with a 
heavy reliance on a mixed system of checks and balances. It isa 
governance pattern that has difficulty avoiding the appearance of 
inefficiency. In point of fact, when the customary primary decision 
criterion is self-interest--and such acondition prevails in organi— 
zations that prize individualism--institutional governance assumes 
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a nearly impossible set of tasks. And the contemporary scene in 
American higher education reflects numerous near collapses of in- 
stitutional governance. 

What do these conditions and characteristics suggest for the 
future of higher education? In the short range, it appears that 
colleges and universities will experience few if any major changes. 
The failure of the large number of experimental programs and col- 
leges to have significant impacts on existing practices is adequate 
support for this conjecture. Very probably, higher education in the 
United States will continue to be valued by most Americans (includ- 
ing many of its most vocal critics) and emulated abroad as (1) the 
appropriate social institution for achieving the "better life," (2) 
society's agency for training new professionals, and (3) potentially 
the most viable non-violent change agent insociety. Although there 
may be some modest changes in the style of campus life and some 
tinkering with the structure, the general pattern will remain rela- 
tively stable: it will continue to include the organizing of experi- 
ence into relatively autonomous academic enclaves presided over by 
professors and serving younger people called students primarily 
through formalized instructional activities. The nature of the 
knowledge specialties and the demands of the students will vary 
from time to time, and will occupy much of the both serious and 
diversionary concerns of society. The short-range future will most 
likely see acontinuation of the drift away from the "hard" sciences 
that has characterized the past decade, but it will not become an 
avalanche. The rate of increase in enrollments in the near future 
will gradually decline, while the absolute numbers continue to grow. 

There are some implications incontemporary higher education for 
more significant changes over a longer period of time. Contempo- 
rary concerns about depersonalization have built-in implications 
for both organizational or structural patterns and instructional 
programs. It can be expected that the future college and university 
will be organized so that individuals are indeed the focus. Specifi- 
cally, this implies smaller operational units, flatter administrative 
structures, and more flexible control points. Regarding develop- 
ments in instructional programs, the 20th century counterpart of 
the 19th century "elective principle" will emerge as learner-designed 
programs. There will be fewer "courses" taught in the customary 
"class" form and more information dissemination activities, such 
as lecture series, coupled with many laboratory or interaction-type 
activities from which students will build their program of studies. 
In addition, there will be a renewed concern with the nonrational 
aspects of an individual's development. This will not take the form 
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of the character development concerns of the last century, but 
rather will celebrate "affective learnings" so that, as aconsequence 
of their college experience, young people will learn to "care for" 
others even within an institution that values individuality. 

The future of higher education isnot dark or clouded. The present 
stress is but a continuation of the rigorous processes of intellec- 
tual inquiry, myth challenging and building, and self-discovery that 
the university was invented to promote. Such activities will char- 
acterize the future of the institution as they have its past. And 
society will continue to be the benefactor as it, also, has been in 
the past. 


Herbert R. Hengst 
University of Oklahoma 


MERLE CURTI'S PLACE IN AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP: 
A CONSIDERATION OF THE CONTROVERSY 


David W. Levy 
University of Oklahoma 


The battle rages long and loud 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Thomas Campbell, YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 


Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of war. 


Matthew 24:6 


As unlikely as it may seem, adramatic struggle is presently agi- 
tating that awesome calm which usually characterizes the world of 
historical scholarship. The battle has the traits of an epic, and 


Solid scholarship and outstanding teaching have made David Levy 
one of the most respected teachers at the University of Oklahoma. 
An A.B. from Illinois and an M.A. from Chicago was followed by a 
Ph.D. from Wisconsin. He was one of Merle Curti's last doctoral 
candidates. 
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many will doubtless leave the field showing the scars of combat. 
Once one understands the issues, moreover, one easily recognizes 
the inevitability of violence; and if one knows the two armies--the 
sheer strength involved, the fanaticism born of the faith that each 
is doing right, the unalterable sense of purpose which each repre- 
sents--one shudders and braces against the prospect of bloodshed. 

Ranged on one side are several hundred scholars, former students, 
colleagues, and Well-Wishers, who want to elevate Merle Curti into 
an honored institution, to lift him (as they put it) to that place of 
honor he so richly deserves as one of the true giants of the profes- 
sion. They have scored some noteworthy victories in the last two 
years. Professor Curti's personal papers have been collected and 
presented to the Wisconsin State Historical Society, a "Merle Curti 
Fund" has been established by Wisconsin's Department of History, 
and Professor E. David Cronon is preparing for publication the de- 
finitive Curti bibliography. The most impressive achievement of 
the boosters, however, was a two day program in the spring of 
1968: banquets and receptions were held in his honor, papers warm 
in their praise of his contributions were given by such prestigious 
luminaries as Henry Steele Commager, Howard Mumford Jones, 
Lawrence Cremin, and John Higham. A bound volume of letters 
from his former students was presented, and, not to be outdone, 
the Wisconsin Dance Theater dedicated to him their newest crea- 
tion, "Opus Americanum." All things considered, it was probably 
the Well-Wishers' finest hour. 

These most recent honors, however, serve merely to adorn a 
career already amply honored. He has won a Pulitzer Prize; he has 
been the President of the American Historical Association and the 
Organization of American Historians and the Vice President of the 
American Studies Association. He has lectured in Europe, Latin 
America, Japan, Australia, and India. He has received honorary de- 
grees from Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Western Reserve, Nebraska, 
and Adelphi. The University of Michigan chose to present him an 
honorary degree along with the President of the United States. He 
has won recognition from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Watermull and Guggenheim foundations, the Huntington Library, 
and the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. He 
held the Frederick Jackson Turner Professorship at Wisconsin from 
1947 until his retirement last year. There are persistent rumors 
of a Festschrift, that inevitable symbol of scholarly canonization. 
This record of recognition has bolstered the confidence of Curti's 
Well-Wishers—many of them now openly boast that he is being suc- 
cessfully elevated into a properly monumental figure in the history 
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of American scholarship. They have not, moreover, made the fatal 
error which so often works to undo fanaticism: they have not 
underestimated the grim determination of their opposition. 

For ranged against them is Merle Curti, who, when last ap- 
proached, let it be firmly understood that he had no intention of 
sitting around and being made into a monument. And for every 
opponent who promotes Curti's stature, Curti has found adifferent 
way of denying the allegation. 

To many, this will seem an uneven contest. No one who knows 
Merle Curti can believe that a few hundred Well-Wishers will be 
sufficient to subdue him and drag him in a direction he does not 
wish to travel. Ordinarily, and probably on any other issue, Curti 
would carry the field with some ease. The Well-Wishers are aware 
of this, but they are banking on two additional factors. First, 
their ranks are always growing larger while the enemy's remain 
exactly the same size--and (as they are fond of pointing out) he is 
not as spry as he used to beand he will not be able to withstand the 
relentless pressure forever. And second, they argue, Curti has 
made one fatal mistake which dooms his cause and makes their vic- 
tory inevitable: It ill-befits a man who does not wish to be trans- 
formed into amonument to turn in a lifetime of monumental work. 
That might have been Curti's big error, and the Well-Wishers are 
certainly not above exploiting it. 


II 


He was born in Nebraska on September 15, 1897, the son of a 
Swiss immigrant. At the age of twenty-two he graduated from 
Harvard College, summa cum laude. One year later, he earned his 
Master's degree there and went to teach for one year at Beloit 
College in Wisconsin and for one year at Simmons College for women, 
in Boston. After a year at the Sorbonne, Curti returned to teach 
at Smith while completing his doctorate at Harvard. He was one of 
the last students of the most famous American historian of all, 
Frederick Jackson Turner,1 but his work was guided to completion 
by Arthur Schlesinger Sr. He taught at Smith, rising to a full pro- 
fessorship and the Dwight Morrow chair in history, until he joined 
the History Department of Columbia Teachers College. In 1942 he 
accepted a position at the University of Wisconsin, and he has re- 
mained there ever since. 

For forty years Curti has been one of the most productive stu- 
dents of the life of the mind in America. He has published more 
than twenty books (some jointly with other scholars) and probably 
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over seventy articles and a hundred reviews in all of the leading 
historical journals. He is widely and rightly recognized as one of 
the founders of American intellectual history. He began his pro- 
fessional life at a time when no such field of study was contem- 
plated, when, indeed, the study of American literature was regarded 
as innovative; and he closes his career in the satisfaction of having 
seen the study of American ideas prosper and mature.2 American 
intellectual history is now pursued by dozens of gifted and imagina- 
tive scholars, and no self-respecting history department anywhere 
in the country is without its practitioner. Merle Curti's own role 
in the growth of this discipline is firmly established and acknowl- 
edged; his name is invariably linked with those of Becker, Parring- 
ton, Miller, and a handful of others. 

And Curti has brooded over the growing discipline like an anxious 
parent. He devours articles and books which attempt to confront 
the purely theoretical aspects of intellectual history; and he has 
always insisted that his students understand such problems as his- 
torical generalization, the search for a definition of American 
studies, the possibilities and limitations of interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches, and the pitfalls and opportunities of comparative his- 
torical scholarship. Although he has contributed ably to the dis- 
cussion (most notably as chairman of the Committee on Histori- 
ography of the Social Science Research Council, whose deliberations 
in 1946 resulted in the significant THEORY AND PRACTICE IN HIS- 
TORICAL STUDY), his greatest contribution has not been as a 
theoretician--it has been as a pioneer. 

In a limited discussion such as this, there is no way to consider 
Curti's work in detail; he is simply too diverse and wide-ranging to 
permit anything but a few general observations. 

The first striking characteristic of his view of intellectual his- 
tory is the breadth of his definition. Curti would encompass with- 
in any summary of the scope of intellectual history not merely the 
examination of what he calls "the interiors of ideas, " the develop- 
ments and modifications of abstract thought. To him, intellectual 
history must also deal with a host of other materials: the lives of 
intellectuals and the influences which impinge upon their thought; 
the agencies of culture--newspapers, popular writing, schools and 
colleges--by which abstract ideas are broadcast to wider audiences; 
and the expressions of popular culture, the translation into action 
by the masses of the ideas which come to them through the various 
means of dissemination. 

The second characteristic of Curti's work which needs to be noted 
is how fully his own practice accords with his broad definition. He 
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will be remembered more as a pathfinder and a guide to further 
research than as an abstract thinker--any evaluation of his contri- 
bution must emphasize the large number of kinds of history he 
wrote, how many new areas he called to the attention of other 
practitioners, and how his own efforts served as models for those 
who followed. He has written biographical studies which explore the 
minds of such important individuals as Walt Whitman, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, Jane Addams, John Dewey, and a host 
of minor figures. Sometimes, as in his well-known THE SOCIAL 
IDEAS OF AMERICAN EDUCATORS (1935), he depends heavily upon 
the biographical method, alternating studies of individual educa— 
tional theorists with chapters dealing with general trends in the 
thinking of American educators, Scattered throughout other works 
which do not rely on the biographical method, one stumbles across 
gems of intellectual biography-- the chapter on "The Mind of John 
Bascomb" in the history of the University of Wisconsin (done jointly 
with Vernon Carstensen) serves as one example. 

Curti's work on the American peace movement, a field which 
commanded so much of his attention in the first ten years of his 
career, provides a model for the study of a social movement, using 
the tools of an intellectual historian.3 His study of the growth of 
American nationalism, culminating in THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN 
LOYALTY (1946), is an example of the tracing of an ideology as it 
develops through time. The two volume THE UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 
CONSIN: A HISTORY (1949) demonstrates Curti's ability to handle 
the problems of writing the story of anagency of cultural dissemi- 
nation. His study of THE GREAT MR, LOCKE, AMERICA'S PHI- 
LOSOPHER, 1783-1861 (1937) is a fine example of examining the 
transmission of philosophic ideas to wider audiences. His recent 
studies of the impact of varying ideas of human nature in American 
thought, among businessmen, historians, advertisers, presidents, 
and reformers, show his dexterity indealing with abstract ideas as 
they reveal themselves in various segments of American life. His 
comprehensive textbook, THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN THOUGHT 
(1943), which won the Pulitzer Prize and which has been translated 
into at least four languages, illustrates one of Curti's chief talents: 
the ability to draw together all manner of diverse phenomena into a 
systematic and understandable whole. 4 

Curti was clearly a pioneer in at least three kinds of historical 
studies which have become increasingly popular since he first touched 
them. In an ignored article in Caroline F. Ware's THE CULTURAL 
APPROACH TO HISTORY (1940), Curti attempted, tentatively, to 
explain "the flowering of New England" by means of "the status 
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revolution, '' a tool of historical explanation which has since been 
made popular by David Donald, Richard Hofstadter, George Mowry, 
and others. In addition, Curti was one of the first to confront the 
problems of "image" and "reputation" in American intellectual his- 
tory. In such articles as "The Reputation of America Overseas: 
1776-1860," "Foreign Images of the United States," "The Immigrant 
and the American Image in Europe, 1860-1914," and "Flowery Flag 
Devils: The American Image in China, 1840-1900," Curti demon- 
strated the usefulness of this approach in understanding some ex- 
tremely. important questions.5 Finally, in THE MAKING OF AN 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY (1959), Curti applied the techniques of 
statistical analysis and quantification to the study of the growth 
and development of a single county. The new methodology, which 
has become more and more widely employed, has seldom been used 
with such balance, modesty, and sensitivity to traditional kinds of 
historical documentation. 

Merle Curti's work is so diverse, however, that it is simply im- 
possible to construct a few categories which will encompass it all. 
The same man who wrote "Dime Novels and the American Tradition" 
also wrote "The Impact of the Revolution of 1848 on American 
Thought."6 The same man who wrote "Sweden in the American 
Social Mind of the 1930's" also wrote "The American Exploration of 
Dreams and Dreamers."” The same man who wrote "The Democratic 
Theme in American Historical Literature" also wrote "The History 
of American Philanthropy as a Field of Research."8 In short, 
Curti's mind is too innovative, probing, experimental to be cate- 
gorized, filed, and forgotten. 

If there is one principle which unites all of Curti's work, it ishis 
steady attention to the environmental situation in which the ideas 
and the agencies of American culture develop. It was probably from 
Turner that Curti gained his immense respect for the American 
setting of American intellectual history and for the impact upon 
our thought of the specific problems and opportunities which arose 
on this continent. He is slightly impatient with studies of abstract 
ideas which do not deal with those ideas as responses to unique 
social, political, and economic situations. It has been his goal, as 
he once wrote, to prepare "not a history of American thought but a 
social history of American thought, and to some extent a socio- 
economic history of American thought. "9 

Finally, Curti's work and, to a large extent, his life have been 
informed and guided by his view of the role of the intellectual in 
American life. The intellectual, Curti believes, is essentially a 
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man in a posture of criticism; his purpose is to prevent compla- 
cency, to search beneath myths for truth, and to "uphold the criti- 
cal function that is the basis of all scholarship, indeed, of civili- 
zation itself."10 The intellectual will sometimes find himself 
isolated in an atmosphere of anti-intellectualism, born of dema- 
goguery or of some twisted misreading of democratic ideology or 
of the tendencies of some intellectuals themselves to denigrate 
rationality and elevate emotionalism. Scholars must resist the 
hostility. They must remain courageous in their pursuit of truth 
and bold in their championing of reason. 

In December, 1954, the nation was still in the grip of forces un- 
leashed by Senator Joseph McCarthy and his followers. It was a 
time of intellectual timidity, sober conformity, genuine fear. 
Curti closed his presidential address to the American Historical 
Association with a ringing challenge to the intellectual community: 


The historian needs courage, for the forest is dark and 
it is still easy to stumble. Courage is needed to uphold the 
integrity of the truth-seeking process against the attacks 
it has lately met... . In exercising our functions as schol- 
ars we must resist strong pressures and face severe tests, 
for we donot want to fail our country in a time of great 
crisis, as the German intellectuals failed theirs. Orwell's 
1984 no longer seems the far-fetched fantasy it did when 
first published. It is not easy publicly to defend the chief 
value to which historical scholarship, all scholarship is com- 
mitted, that is, freedom of thought and expression in its 
widest scope. It needs defense, and in that defense we can 
as historians appeal to a tradition that both includes and 
transcends the American past. This tradition of intellec- 
tual freedom has had vitality here not merely because of 
intelligent leadership but because when understood, it has 
also enlisted the support of the American people, 11 


Clearly, then, Curti's Well- Wishers have a lot going for them. 
In their effort to achieve for Curti a position of heroic grandeur in 
the historical profession they can (and do) appeal to his scholarly 
contribution, which has been substantial, to his pioneering spirit, 
which has been magnificent, and to his intellectual courage, which 
has been consistent. The Well-Wishers have one weak point, how- 
ever, and that is Curti's personality. 
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One would need to stretch it a good deal to describe Merle Curti 
as "the heroic personality." He blushes too easily. It is hard to 
picture him posing for a statue (chin jutting bravely forward, fire 
in his eye, shouting defiance to his enemies). It is, in fact, diffi- 
cult to imagine Curti posing at all. He is too open about his short- 
comings and too good humored about his image to be truly a monu- 
mental figure. 

He is a small man, and no one who meets him can fail to be im- 
pressed by his energy. He moves from shelf to shelf in a library 
stack like a humming - bird in search of whatever it is that hum- 
ming - birds search so dartingly for. In his prime he arose before 
dawn and read for two hours before breakfast. He is still able to 
sustain a work day which would paralyze many a younger man. And 
when he works, he works with intense concentration, single-mindedly 
in pursuit of some elusive fact or some slippery idea. It is impossi- 
ble to know how many young scholars have been molded by his exam- 
ple and inspired by his dedication and his relentless energy. 

To his students he gave unfailing kindness. When we walked into 
Merle Curti's office there was a tendency to feel that Curti had 
been anxiously anticipating the encounter for days. The visitor 
felt himself to be the sole object of Curti's attention, almost the 
sole reason for Curti's existence at that moment. If the phone 
rang and interrupted the interview, it was Curti who seemed upset 
at the interruption--he would invariably apologize for it. He would 
typically begin with the question, "How is your work coming?" And 
he would listen intently as we explained our successes and wondered 
over our problems. He was generous in his advice, and his incredi- 
ble knowledge of bibliography was always at the command of his 
students. Often Curti would pay the supreme compliment: he would 
ask us something about our work which might shed light upon a 
matter he was currently investigating. 

But he never felt that our "work" was the only thing about us 
worth knowing. His kindness and concern spilled easily over onto 
more personal business. He fretted about our health and was one of 
the few teachers in the history of western civilization who tried to 
convince his pupils that a restful vacation was sometimes more 
important than ploughing through another book. He delighted in our 
love affairs and worried, with us, over our draft-status. He in- 
vited us to his home, and he accepted invitations to ours eagerly. 
He always said that he liked for his students to call him "Merle," 
but few of us ever worked up the courage until, after the final PhD 
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oral, he simply refused to respond to "Professor Curti" anymore. 

He was not a flashy lecturer, and he probably stands guilty of 
boring an undergraduate or two in his time; perhaps he spoke too 
much in seminar, and he had a tendency to repeat himself now and 
then. But he was a careful teacher and he cared about his students. 
He was deeply interested in educational experimentation and was 
capable of brilliance in the classroom--when he could rise above 
being careful and take an exciting flight at a new idea. He had the 
ability to invest his seminar with ahistorical continuity of its own 
by referring to some well-known scholar, long finished with his 
formal training, as "a former member of this seminar." Perhaps 
it was a crude device, but it served to convey the feeling that 
learning was an ongoing process and that we who were now under his 
direction were part of a chain of scholarship which began long be- 
fore our time and which would continue long after our passing. It 
was a nice feeling. 

But the trait which stands out most clearly was his willingness 
to let us have our own heads. He was never guilty of over-direction. 
He believed that freedom was as necessary tothe student as it was 
to the state. He demanded excellence and would not settle for less, 
but he understood that there were many approaches to human his- 
tory (How could aman who had explored somany of those approaches 
by himself ever doubt it?)and that his students needed independence 
to learn that for themselves. He stood ready to advise, and he 
never forfeited his responsibility to make judgments on the quality 
of our work, but otherwise he left us pretty much to ourselves. 
The effect of this philosophy of graduate instruction was to thrust 
us into maturity whether we wanted to be there or not, and, in 
looking back, it was probably the most valuable aspect of working 
with the man. 

The breadth of his interest is enormous. He reads many novels 
and much poetry. He keeps up with a large number of periodicals of 
all kinds. He likes wines and cooking and movies and the theater and 
his pipes; he loves music. Best of all, next to his work, he enjoys 
talking to people, easily, curiously, happily for hours. 

Merle Curti is not thekind of man,in short, that monuments are 
usually built of. He is too gentle and too kind and too sensitive to 
the spirits of others. Those who first conceived the notion of 
elevating him into an institution must have realized that he would 
regard the whole idea as preposterous and that he would fight it 
every step of the way. It is much easier to elevate a man into an 
institution if he is willing to co-operate, and it is a testimony to 
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the sincerity of the Well-Wishers that they were willing to go 
ahead without Merle. 


IV 


In late October, 1962, the Soviet Union decided to send certain 
offensive missiles to Cuba. President Kennedy went on the radio 
to announce that he was ordering the United States Navy to block- 
ade the island and turn back the Russian ships which were carrying 
the missiles. It is not easy to reconstruct the tension of that 
day. We were all certain that war was inevitable and that we would 
all soon die, probably horribly. We could talk of nothing else. 

Curti's seminar was scheduled to meet the next afternoon, in 
order to discuss some terribly irrelevant paper about "The Mind of 
Sam Adams" or "Aldo Leopold's View of the Wilderness." But no 
one was in that mood. Curti walked quietly into the room and took 
his accustomed chair. He spoke softly. "I know that your minds 
are not on the paper today," he said, "and it is quite proper that 
you should be concerned about what is happening. But there is also 
merit in keeping the light of scholarship burning as long as possi- 
ble." And then, without another word, we talked about the day's 
paper. 

It was a splendid, unpretentious, glorious way to say it, and it 
was unforgettable. But it was the second-best way to say it. The 
best way was the way Curti has been saying it for so long and with 
such eloquence--for he has always said it best with the example of 
his life. And even those not fortunate enough to be in the seminar 
room that tense October afternoon can hardly have missed the 
message. 

In the end, it seems clear enough, Curti's Well-Wishers will win 
their struggle. His name will be firmly established as one of the 
important scholars of this century; he will be a monument, an 
honored institution, a landmark. But don't expect him to like it. 
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DESIGN AS ECOLOGY 


Kenneth Winetrout 
American International College 


In the beginning ordinary men asked: What is good? What is true? 
What is beautiful? And soon extraordinary men appeared called 
philosophers who reworded the questions to read: What is the good? 
What is the true? What is the beautiful? Now there could be but 
one answer to each question; the search became a problem of defi- 
nition. Verbalism, dogmatism, abstractedness conditioned the 
search. Such abstractions as unity, objectivity, hierarchy took 
precedence over man himself. Santayana wrote: 


Man has a prejudice against himself: anything which is a 
product of his mind seems to him unreal or comparatively 
insignificant. We are satisfied only when we fancy our- 
selves surrounded by objects and laws independent of our 
nature. ... Philosophers seem to feel that unless moral 
and aesthetic judgments are expressions of objective truth 
and not merely expressions of human nature, they stand 
condemned of hopeless triviality.1 


The prejudice against man continued; and only within recent years 
has man gained some release from the constriction of the wording: 
what is the good? etc, This proclivity for oneness, the sacredness 
of one as William James had it, constituted a barrier to effective 
thinking. Another barrier is found in the words themselves: good, 
true, and beautiful. These terms confined the discussion as well 
as the search. These words evoked, and still do, a certain deep- 
seated respect like mother, home, land, and God. They inhabit a 
superior semantic space. 

It would be sheer arrogance and foolhardiness in one brief essay 
to mount an attack on all three words; but perhaps "What is the 
beautiful?" may be reworded to read: "What is appropriate design?" 
With the inclusion of "appropriate" a contextual rather than an 
absolute quality is suggested. The need is not for a newspeak dic- 
tator who would abolish the words beautiful and beauty. It would be 
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absurd for one to say: there is an appropriately designed sunset. 
Or to say: did you ever see a better designed tree? 

There is reason to continue to rejoice in the beauties of nature; 
however, there is reason to speak increasingly of man-made things 
as indicating appropriate design rather than as possessing beauty. 
The thrust of the argument is pedagogical. The goal is to sensitize 
students to the importance of design, which is asomewhat control- 
lable dimension in man's life, whereas sunrises and sunsets are 
somewhat beyond control. One might argue that the purpose of 
appropriate design is to keep nature's beauties inviolate: to keep 
our waters clean, our skies unpolluted. 

It must be evident that this posture is a hesitant one, not an 
overpowering gesture. The purpose is ashift in emphasis; an effort 
to create anew awareness; adesire to have discussions follow along 
a more manageable level. 

Buckminister Fuller, many years before the lunar landing, begged 
men to think of the earth as a spaceship. The earth too is travel- 
ling through space with limited resources. At the moment a space- 
ship would seem to be the best example of something deliberately 
and carefully planned. Ona grander scale, John McHale has intro- 
duced the expression "planetary ecology." This suggests designing 
and planning for survival at the level of the solar system. 

These are levels of design, but there are other levels which are 
much more inkeeping with the average man's life-style and thought- 
style. 

Albert Camus said the landscape is disappearing from literature. 
This same landscape is disappearing from the experience of persons 
growing up in a technological society. Or, to put it another way, 
the objects which make demands upon man's sensory apparatus are 
increasingly man-made. The sounds of cars and stereos are more 
common experiences than those of crickets and skylarks. The eye 
is hemmed in by buildings and traffic watchfulness. 

As the world becomes more man-made, design becomes increas- 
ingly a critical dimension to the quality of life. Design is the pro- 
cess by which peace comes to the technological environment. As 
the past once taught one to say "the peace of nature," so perhaps 
one may come to speak of "the peace of design." In neither case 
does peace imply simple passivity. A traffic flow pattern may 
never be quite the thing of beauty a moon-lit sky is. Perhaps few 
man - made objects will make one's heart leap up the way a rainbow 
does, but the effect need not be coronary. 

As man moves deeper into a man-made world, the impact of 
design grows ever more inclusive. More of living becomes a proper 
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province for design. For millenia the obvious design efforts were 
temples for the gods, war tools, tombs for the dead, pottery for 
cooking, and cosmetics. This list, incomplete as it is, is an im- 
pressive one; but still how impoverished is the list of items found 
in a substantial archaeological dig compared with any modern junk- 
yard, 

It is not alone that the number of items would be vastly multi- 
plied; we have further the model changeovers and the plurality of 
designs for each item in current supply. Automobile styles change 
more often and more radically than horses and oxen; and the acces- 
sory list of options is much more extensive. 

In this modern era one may assume that anything is fair game 
for some designer: a superhighway, a city, a button, a package 
for chewing gum. There is further a design-consciousness in pro- 
cesses: style in novels, programming in television shows, the way 
the Beatles string sounds together. 

Design is increasingly an evident aspect of the sense environment 
and it penetrates into more subtle subconscious aspects of living. 
Plato did not have a very high regard for that carpenter who made 
a third-rate bed, but today's designers are making direct assaults 
on the psyche. 

Much time has elapsed since philosophers first asked: what is 
the beautiful? since Plato made light of carpenters. Education 
has come along way too. But maybe the schools have not come 
quite far enough or fast enough. 

Education has certain obligations to its charges in a man-made 
designed world. The following are suggestive of possible tasks. 

1. Achild's experience with "nature's holy plan"'seems somewhat 
more limited than it was when children walked to school under great 
elms and wandered home through pastures. As we lose this natural 
landscape, this contact and intimacy with the beauty of nature, 
then the school must compensate for this loss of beauty. It must 
in a sense act as a surrogate for nature. The child's need for 
beauty will have to be met by the school in a more direct way than 
was once the case. 

The school should be well designed: a small spaceship for learn- 
ing. 

2. Esthetic experiences in a designed world do not arrive quite 
so spontaneously and naturally as in the rural landscape with its 
horizons, trees, animals. Today's youngsters are not likely to find 
themselves suddenly in a host of golden daffodils or standing on a 
windy hill or wandering lonely as a cloud. The effort is not to 
become nostalgic or Wordsworthian. It is rather that in a designed 
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world, the esthetic experience, so to speak, has to be designed in. 
Education has to be more deliberate. It is possible that the dress 
habits, beads and all that, of the hippies are an effort to compen- 
sate for a beauty-starved education in the modern school. 

3. Teachers have to help children feel at home among the prod- 
ucts of their day: industrial products, paintings, sounds. Cezanne 
and Picasso were both well into their careers when the average 
classroom in the United States was decorated with a portrait of 
Washington and Lincoln and some Grecian or Roman ruin. There is 
nothing wrong with the Parthenon; it is that we came into mid- 
twentieth century with an esthetic sensitivity more attuned to 
Greece and Rome than to the work of the artist and architect of 
the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century. 

Things are somewhat improved. In becoming style-conscious, in 
parading the generation gap, students have to some extent become 
self-educated in the area of design. But this by no means negates 
the responsibility of the school. Schools still need to make a more 
methodical effort at introducing and acclimating children to the 
work of contemporaries in music, painting, sculpture, poetry, 
dance, architecture. 

Such an effort involves considerable risk, the risk of fads and 
cultism. Robert Brustein, Dean of the Yale School of Drama: 


The American theater has always been peculiarly vulnerable 
to fashion, but it took the contemporary avant - garde to 
make it the victim of fads and cults. ... The problem 
with "relevance"-- whether on the stage or in the class- 
room--is its limited life, 2 


The sensitive teacher must be willing to play this chancy game of 
fads and cults. Few persons are destined to be avant-garde in 
great significant movements. Fortunately, for many, having been 
a participant or even an observer of a fad may prove to bea re- 
warding experience. It would be a pleasure to sit down with two or 
three persons who once in their lifetime became "possessed enough" 
by a fad to have eaten goldfish. Better to have eaten goldfish than 
never to have known the excitement of a fad. The fad disappears, 
some energy has been wasted, a false start, a bad turn in the road, 
but for a brief moment there was the joy of knowing a frontier 
even if it turned out to be a momentary frontier. 

Perhaps persons have become overprotective against the put-on. 
Perhaps the generation gap is after all no more than a caution gap. 
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4. Of course, one may dispute about taste. The thing is not to 
get nasty. Since there are more designers and designs and more 
consumers of design, there will be differences. Some designs are 
so obviously wasteful that now and then a firm consensus would 
emerge: this is bad. The exaggerated tail- fins a few years back 
would seem to be such an example. Some dishes chip too easily. 
There is a utility- functional - basis in a considerable amount of 
design that permits argument to come to a conclusion. 

In painting, sculpture, music, cinema, such a basis is either 
absent or in any case quite uncertain. Teachers will have to accept 
the fall of the absolute in art. There is no longer that ideal bed in 
the mind of a platonic god, or for that matter that one ideal any- 
thing. In painting it took much hard work to overcome representa- 
tional bias. A portrait of awoman isnot awoman; it is a portrait-- 
as Matisse once tried to make clear. 

Still care must be exercised so that the non- objective is not 
erected into anew dogmatism. There is no ideal representation- 
alism and no ideal non-representationalism. In art the only dogma 
is to have no dogma. And this raises hell with standards, and stan- 
dards are matters of life and death to school teachers. What will 
happen without standards? Chaos and anarchy and no discipline with 
kids running wild in the hallways. 

Actually, a commitment to pluralism can be a very firm sort of 
discipline. It means letting the other person have his day in court 
without shouting him down. It means to explore, to have an open 
mind. In 1951, Katherine Kuh wrote her helpful book, ART HAS 
MANY FACES, and in it she commented: "There is no reality, no 
uniform vision, for each makes his own. "3 

5. Arty people can be gabby people. One could with some ease 
revert back to the verbalism inherent in the ideal that beauty is an 
immutable substance which can somehow be identified by philosophi- 
cal dialectics. Teachers seem to be at their best with verbalism; 
they seem always to be teaching reading. 

There is a need to teach things. So many things surround men 
that they walk and drive unawaredly among them. It is interesting 
to ask a group, that has just commuted some distance to a meet- 
ing how much of that distance was traveled in sheer somnolence. 
Corners are turned, traffic lights obeyed, cars parked--all ina 
quite automaton manner. Of course, some of this has to be. A 
great deal has to be kept below the level of full consciousness or 
mankind would be overwhelmed, and paying close attention to each 
tree along the highway is one sure way of upping car insurance 
rates. 
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Yet overcompensation with somnolence is no answer. There are 
unusual trees en route to work. Some houses have a special color 
on the front door. Someone has placed a basket of flowers where 
there had been none. A cat creates a work of art by just looking 
out a window in a certain way. 

There is this need to look at things. Frank Lloyd Wright insisted 
that his architectural interns at Taliesin was dishes. He wanted 
them to get a feeling for glasses, for dishes, to sense if they were 
easy to wash, to dry. He wanted a first-handedness with things, a 
design-consciousness, Richard Neutra in a well-named book, SUR- 
VIVAL THROUGH DESIGN: 


If our designs are to hold water, we not only must have a 
technological and commercial horizon but we must truly 
know man, the consumer, and his "physiological purchasing 
power." To plan for him we must know his characteristics. 
The terrifying magnitude of energies, speeds, and masses 
invested today have created a biological situation without 
precedent. 4 


Man could drive himself physiologically out of the market. Daniel 
Bell writes of a "system of social accounts," which would indicate 
the social cost of an innovation not just its money cost. One could 
add a system of physiological accounts, which would indicate the 
wear and tear on the nervous system. Aman in bucketseat and air- 
conditioned comfort moving at 85 mph on a superhighway may be 
experiencing a physiological’ backlash and an overdrawing of his se- 
cial accounts budget. 

Speed is one way to bypass things. Automation could have a simi- 
lar effect. Sir Herbert Read: "It is as simple as that: we have 
lost touch with things, lost the physical experience that comes 
from a direct contact with the organic processes of nature. "5 
Patrick Hazard's comment hits closer home. "You can't expect 
people to decide wisely about the shape of the man-made landscape 
outside o£ school when they have had almost no training in judging 
well about these matters in the classroom. "6 

It is increasingly a man-made world. There has been a great 
surge of concern for the environment; ecology is writ large. The 
utmost precautions were taken to see that no earth bacteria were 
taken to the moon and no moon bacteria brought back to earth. 
Meanwhile pollution goes on in the air, the rivers, the lakes, and 
even the oceans. 
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And there is design pollution. This too is ecology. Men must 
become conservationists in their attitudes toward design. Perhaps 
there is abasic condition which may be called the’ balance of design. 
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THE IDEA OF HUMAN DIGNITY IN CLASSICAL 
AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


J. Prescott Johnson 
Monmouth College 


One of the questions which thinking men over the centuries have 
addressed, and which certainly calls for serious consideration to- 
day, is the question of the value, or worth, of human life and the 
conditions which are requisite to the successful and felicitous 
living of it. Indeed, a great portion of both classical and Christian 
thought, considered historically, revolves around precisely this 
question, 1 
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Classical thought first addressed the problem of human dignity 
in poetic form. Homer saw a world as peopled by demonic forces 
and suffused with movement, chaos, and mystery. Against this 
world appears the figure of man, whose task it is to reduce these 
forces to some kind of order. This he achieves by his reason. By 
virtue of the rational qualities of excellence (arete) and confidence 
(tharsos) he is able to overcome the obstacles which confront him 
and to determine for himself his lot or destiny (moira). Thus the 
heroes of the ILIAD and the ODYSSEY are exceptional and god-like 
spirits who live in proud adventure, their conquest of life tempered 
only by the ever-present fear of death and of the prospect which 
awaits even an Achilles among the shades. 

But the optimism in the ILIAD is dampened in the ODYSSEY. In 
this latter work Homer's vision of triumph to be achieved through 
wit and endurance, the main ingredients of virtue, is replaced by a 
more conscious and deliberate search for a realistic principle of 
understanding. This more somber view Homer bequeathed to his 
successors in the craft of poetic composition: Hesiod, Pindar, and 
the Athenian dramatists. Pindar, who said of man "tis by means 
of inborn valour that a man hath mighty power,"2 nevertheless saw 
him as bounded by his mortality, which can in nowise be transcended. 
"Let him not seek to become a god"; again, "We must seek from 
the gods for such boons as best befit a mortal mind, knowing what 
lieth before our feet, and knowing of what estate we are. Seek 
not, my soul, the life of the immortals; but enjoy to the full the 
resources that are within thy reach."3 He voices in prayer: "Iam 
eager only for that which is within my power."4 Aeschylus, who 
discovered the idea of tragedy, makes man turn his supreme virtue, 
his intelligence, not to adventure and triumph, but to a sorrowful 
and submissive wisdom: 


Zeus, who guided men to think, 

who has laid it down that wisdom 

comes alone through suffering. 

Still there drips in sleep against the heart 
grief of memory; against 

our pleasure we are temperate. 

From the gods who sit in grandeur 

grace comes somehow violent. > 


Plato and Aristotle gave philosophic expression to the idea of 
human dignity. As did the poets before them, they saw that man 
is in possession of a supremely valuable quality which enables him 
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to secure an experience and destiny consonant with his high estate. 
And yet, as did their predecessors, these philosophers were aware 
of an inexplicable fortune which seriously limits, and often utterly 
frustrates, man's efforts toward self-creation. 

In his analysis of human nature, Plato locates man's distinctive 
excellence and virtue in his reason. The highest element, or for- 
mality, of the soul is reason. It is, he says, ".. . the best part 
of the soul."6 Again, he remarks that it is "a divine quality, a 
thing that never loses its potency. "7 Plato calls it, to logistikon, 
the immortal element in man which makes him akin to the divine. ’ 

Plato is quite clear as to the further question of the nature of 
reason. It has two phases, or functions, a cognitive phase and an 
aspiring phase. This is brought out in the great PHAEDRUS myth. 
"We will liken the soul," Plato says, "to the composite nature of a 
pair of winged horses and a charioteer."8 The wings are attached 
to the horses and possibly to the charioteer himself. They raise 
the chariot into the heavens where the divine spectacle becomes 
visible to the charioteer. They therefore represent the aspiring 
nature of reason, the eros in man which impels him to unite with 
the immortal and the divine. The other phase of reason is cognitive 
(nous). It is represented by the vision of the charioteer--his dis- 
cernment of the "plain of truth." Such knowledge, issuing from the 
reservoirs of love, is, for Plato, man's crown and glory, the 
achievement which expresses his dignity and fulfills his destiny. 
The highest virtue is the virtue of wisdom, called in the REPUBLIC 
the knowledge of the Good. The supreme value of intellectual ac- 
tivity is brought out clearly where Plato speaks of education: 


all this procedure of the arts and sciences. . . indi- 
cates their power to lead the best part of the soul up to 
the contemplation of what is best among realities. 


Plato further recognizes that man is a composite being, that 
there is a non-rational, as well as rational, element in his nature. 
In the PHAEDRUS this non-rational factor is portrayed by the two 
steeds, They are able to pull the chariot around and around on the 
level, but cannot raise it. One steed is "noble and of noble breed,"10 
and is able to pull the chariot ahead toward a distant goal. The 
other horse is "quite the opposite in breed and character, "11 con- 
stantly getting out of control in the pursuit of his own inclinations 
and interests. The noble steed is the spirited element in our irra- 
tional nature which causes us to pursue and struggle for goals. This 
is thumas, SPIRIT or WILL. The ignoble steed is the appetitive 
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element, blind and sensuous desire, which is disinclined toward 
reason. This is epithumia, APPETITE.12 The imagery points up 
the fact that reason has a practical, regulative task to perform, 
necessitated by the very circumstance that man has a composite 
nature. Reason must assume the task of regulating spirit and 
appetite, bringing them under its surveillance. In consequence of 
the aegis of reason the entire soul is brought into a condition of 
harmony and balance. And precisely this harmony and balance, when 
all phases of man's nature function in accordance with their value- 
import, constitutes justice, or righteousness (dike), in the soul. 13 

Precisely the same valuation of human reason is found in the 
writings of Aristotle. Reason is the glory of man. On its passive 
level it is merely the latent but unexercised capacity for concep- 
tual thought; but active reason is thought itself, that supreme 
faculty by which man apprehends truth, i.e., enters the universal 
realm of relationship, essence, quality, and form. In speaking of 
the active reason as the divine and immortal in man, Aristotle 
remarks: 


Mind is not intermittent in its activity. Its true nature 
becomes apparent, however, only when it is separated [from 
the lower functions], and is revealed as our only deathless 
and eternal part, without which nothing thinks. But we 
have no recollection of the activity of mind in apure state; 
for when mind is in that state it is not affected by im- 
pressions; while conversely, the impressionable side of man 
is perishable, 14 


As for Plato, so for Aristotle the life of reason constitutes 
man's distinctive virtue. The good of anything, Aristotle says, 
consists in its proper function or performance, "... man's good," 
he continues, "would seem to lie in the function of man, if he has 
one."15 And, indeed, he does have a distinctive function, that of 
the exercise of his reason. "Thus we conclude," Aristotle states, 
"that man's function is an activity of the soul in conformity with, | 
or at any rate involving the use of, ‘rational principle' (logos). "16 
Since, then, man's good lies in his function and his function is the 
exercise of his reason, his good consists in the life of reason. And 
here the exercise of reason means, first, the regulation, in the 
direction of the mean, of man's natural feelings and dispositions 
(the appetitive element of the soul) and, finally, the contemplation 
of truth by the active reason (the rational element of the soul). 
In fine, 
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Since it is reason that is most truly man, a life according 
to reason must be at once best and pleasantest for man. 
Such a life, therefore, will be the most truly happy.!7 


The classical conception of man's nature and dignity has implica- 
tions for society. Both Plato and Aristotle insist that society is 
a necessary condition for the expression and realization of man's 
human endowment. In the REPUBLIC Plato shows that a just so- 
ciety is here required. And a just society is one which, comparable 
to a just soul, is organized under the rule of reason. The guardians 
and laborers are to subordinate themselves under the rule of rea- 
son, embodied in the governors, so as to achieve the common good.18 
He further argues that only a specially qualified type of man is 
capable of governing the affairs of society. This is the man who 
has most fully developed his rational capacities and is thus able to 
bring reason to bear upon society: 


Unless . . . rulers come to be sufficiently inspired with 

a genuine desire for wisdom; unless, that is to say, politi- 

cal power and philosophy [love of wisdom] meet together, 

there can be no rest from troubles. . . for states 
nor... for all mankind. 19 


Aristotle also stresses the continuity between ethics and poli- 
tics. The political organization is required in order to realize the 
moral and intellectual virtues.20 And an adequate and effective 
political order requires the exercise of intelligence. Aristotle 
therefore makes it clear that only men who embrace the excellence 
of reason are qualified, at least ideally, to govern society: 


Where therefore it comes about that there is either a whole 
family or even some one individual that differs from the 
other citizens in virtue so greatly that his virtue exceeds 
that of all the others, then it is just for this family to be 
the royal family or this individual king, and sovereign over 
all matters... for it is not in the order of nature for the 
part to overtop the whole, but the man that is so excep- 
tionally outstanding has come to overtop the whole com- 
munity. Hence it only remains for the community to obey 
such aman, and for him to be sovereign not in turn but 
absolutely. 21 


Now the classical thesis that man's dignity consists in reason 
and that, in addition to its theoretical use, reason has a practical 
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function in bringing order to individual and social life, is but a part 
in a larger metaphysical scheme, or view of reality. Classical 
metaphysics reads the world as a dualism of the rational and the 
irrational. For Plato there is being and non-being, Ideas and Matter; 
for Aristotle, Form and Matter. The concrete world is the result 
of the imposition of reason upon irrationality, of order upon mat- 
ter. The rational controls both individual and social life but re- 
flects this general metaphysical situation. 

Despite good intentions to the contrary, matter becomes a 
"second absolute" in classical metaphysics. It is recalcitrant to 
reason and therefore sets limits to its rational organization. The 
justice and well - being that are approximately achieved in the indi- 
vidual and the state are precarious and susceptible to destruction 
by irrational forces and conditions. For example, in the Allegory 
of the Cave Plato seems at some loss to understand how men are 
released from acondition of darkness and ignorance to that of light 
and knowledge. He expresses an amazement that such a "conver- 
sion" does occur: 


Consider, then, what would be the manner of the re- 
lease and healing from these bonds and this folly if in the 
course of nature something of this sort should happen to 
them. . . .22 


In the same vein, Plato points up the almost insuperable difficulty 
in nurturing the philosophic attitude when social conditions are 
degenerate. And his description of the decline and loss of justice 
in the state, when the corporate body betrays its sustaining ideal, 
portrays the recalcitrance of matter and, indeed, the destructive 
power of the irrational. Aristotle, too, was aware of the limits 
of reason when confronted by material conditions. In the closing 
pages of the ETHICS he says: 


But the truth is that while theories seem to have power to 
encourage and stimulate young men of generous minds, and 
while they may make a finely tempered character, when it 
is combined with a genuine love of what is noble, more sus- 
ceptible to the influence of virtue, they are quite power- 
less to turn the mass of men to goodness and nobility. 

As for the goodness that comes by nature, it evidently does 
not depend on ourselves, but is a result of divine causes 
which bestow it on certain truly fortunate individuals. 23 
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Happiness, for which virtue is indeed a requisite, is nevertheless 
up against the vicissitudes of a fortune which is beyond the efficacy 
of reason and intention. 

The pernicious dualism between reason and matter contains its 
own nemesis. To place the prior valuation upon reason--Idea or 
Form--as the metaphysical principle, and then to confront it with 
a"second absolute,"a recalcitrant matter which is finally unamen- 
able to reason, is to leave a highly unsatisfactory situation. To 
ascribe man's dignity and worth to his reason and then to leave it 
prey, finally, to the vicissitudes of matter and fortune is to qualify 
that dignity in a very serious manner. If one is inclined to take 
objection to this conclusion on systematic grounds, he cannot, how- 
ever, object to it on historical grounds. 

The metaphysics of form and matter gave rise to the theory of 
classical politics. As in that metaphysics there is a measure of 
the impotence of form when confronted by matter, so in the indi- 
vidual and social life of man there is a pervasive sense of man's 
inability rationally to control his experience and to secure his own 
destiny. Although possessed of thedignity of reason and knowledge, 
he is haunted by the sense of the futility of both knowledge and 
effort. This is clearly expressed, for example, by Herodotus, the 
Greek historian, in what he has to say about the role of mind in the 
historic process. This role is simply that of a passive spectator, 
utterly without power to influence the course of events. Self- 
consciousness thus resolves itself into a consciousness of impo- 
tence in the grip of material necessity. "Verily 'tis the sorest of 
all human ills," he says, "to abound in knowledge and yet have no 
power over action. "24 

The idea of classical politics, with its foundations laid in Greek 
thought and with its implication of the impotence of reason when 
confronted by material necessity, found its greatest expression in 
the idea of ROMANITAS, the Roman ideas of empire and common- 
wealth. 

The idea of ROMANITAS reflects the Platonic and Aristotelian 
view that the man of excellence, or virtue, is best qualified to 
govern the empire and commonwealth. Cicero, who provided philo- 
sophical justification for ROMANITAS in the assumption of power 
by Augustus Caeser, wrote: 


So I spend my time considering the character of the ideal 
statesman, who is sketched clearly enough, you seem to 
think, in my books on the Republic. You remember then 
the standard by which our ideal governor was to weigh his 
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acts.... "As a safe voyage is the aim of the pilot, health 
of the physician, victory of the general, so the ideal states- 
man will aim at happiness for the citizens of the state to 
give them material security, copious wealth, wide-reaching 
distinction and untarnished honour. This, the greatest and 
finest of human achievements, I want him to perform. "25 


But in order to insure that the emperor shall fulfill "this, the 
greatest and finest of human achievements, " Roman thought added 
an element which is not found, at least so explicitly, in Greek 
thought. The idea of ROMANITAS requires that the element of 
fortune shall be joined with that of virtue in the person of the 
emperor. Thereby are the blind forces of material necessity sub- 
jected to the light of virtue, sothat man's temporal good and well- 
being are assured both individually and socially. It is thus that the 
idea of ROMANITAS reflects the metaphysical dualism of form and 
matter, and at the same time attempts to heal the split and join 
them in the idea of classical politics. 

But the attempt was destined to failure. The awful burden 
placed upon the emperor to join in his person the virtue of rational 
excellence and the element of fortune, so as to secure a temporal 
destiny for mankind consistent with his dignity and free from the 
contingent and accidental in historical process, was altogether too 
heavy to bear. The disruptions of the Roman Empire over a period 
of centuries, both from within and without, bear witness to this 
fact. It became increasingly evident to thinking men that both 
classical politics and the metaphysical dualism of form and matter 
upon which the former was based were becoming bankrupt and that 
a new approach was necessary. That new approach to the problems 
raised by classical thought and experience was provided by Christi- 
anity. It was St. Augustine who brought the new faith to historic 
expression. 

Augustine reflects the classical heritage when he views man as a 
duality of body and soul, and further, when he defines reason as 
the highest factor in the soul. But he gives different values to 
this classical orientation. The body is not an instance of matter 
as a "second absolute." It is a creation of God and, while inferior 
to the soul, is of appreciable value. It is the instrument of the 
soul, the medium through which the life and activity of the soul 
are expressed. "The soul by its presence gives life to this mortal 
and earthly body," Augustine says.26 As such, it is not a distinct 
entity having some special locus within the body; rather it exists in 
all parts of the body. "The soul, however, is present at the same 
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time and entire, not only in the entire mass of its body, but also 
in each of its individual parts."27 Thus the soul and body are joined 
as an hypostatic union, so as to mitigate the extreme dualism in 
the nature of man which classical thought had emphasized. Augus- 
tine also believes, as did classicism, that reason is the highest 
level of soul, the distinctive mark and excellence of man.28 But he 
breaks with the Greek tradition in his denial that reason has the 
power to transcend the limits of subjectivity and apprehend "ob- 
jective" truth. For Augustine, the goal of reason is not science, 
or SCIENTIA, but insight, or SAPIENTIA. 29 

First, insight brings the awareness of selfhood as a triad of 
being, intelligence, and purpose. Such insight into the being and 
nature of selfhood is indubitable, because it is the knowledge of 
the experient himself. Thus Augustine remarks: 


Here are three things I should like men to cogitate upon 
within themselves. . .. For, Iam, and I know, and I will. 
I am a knowing and willing being; I know that I am and that I 
will; I will to be and to know. 

Let him who can, then, see in these three how insepara- 
ble life is, for it is one life, one mind, and one essence-- 
in short, how inseparable is the distinction and yet there 


is a distinction. 29 


Second, this very insight into self - existence yields the awareness 
of God. Since the recognition of one's own existence includes the 
awareness of one's finitude, it thus affords a recognition of God 
as the ARCHE or PRINCIPIUM of one's being, thought, and purpose. 
Belief in God is an inner knowledge akin to belief in the self; it is 
presumed or presupposed in the consciousness of one's own exis- 
tence and activity. While this belief is scientifically undemonstra- 
ble, it nevertheless yields a knowledge of the divine Being suffi- 
ciently clear and precise for Augustine to say that, "next to myself 
I know God." God is not known, however, in terms of bodily image. 
He is not an "object" of sense perception. Further, God is not an 
"object" of thought to be apprehended in terms of any category of 
the discursive reason, From this standpoint it becomes possible to 
understand the paradox: "the very Author of the universe, of whom 
the soul has no knowledge save to know how it knows Him not, "31 
Rather, God is apprehended immediately and directly within the 
interiority of consciousness: 
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Do not go abroad. Return within yourself. In the inward 
man dwells truth. If you find that you are by nature muta- 
ble, transcend yourself. But remember in doing so that 
you must also transcend yourself even as a reasoning soul. 
Make for the place where the light of reason is kindled. 32 


In addition to the revaluation of reason with respect to the sub- 
stitution of SAPIENTIA for SCIENTIA, Augustine furthers his break 
with classicism by giving the will a priority over the intellect. The 
will tends to become the ultimate locus of humandignity and excel- 
lence. He says in this regard: 


There is nothing I perceive so surely and intimately as the 
fact that I have a will which moves me to find delight in 
anything. But if this power which enables me to will or not 
to will is not_mine, then I cannot readily find anything to 
call my own. 


The will is in all of these affections; indeed, they are 
nothing else but inclinations of the will, 34 


The priority of the will is evident in the fact that it conditions 
man's sense perception?© and, further, determines how he shall 
employ his scientific knowledge. Here it should be observed that, 
according to Augustine, scientific knowledge is not, as it was for 
classicism, anend in itself. On the contrary, it is merely eco- 
nomic and functional. In distinction to the pretensions of classical 
science to yield objectively valid knowledge of the eternal, science 
but yields "cognition of temporal and changeable things"? ° adequate 
to the conduct of man's affairs. Its end is mere adjustment. It 
cannot satisfy man's appetite for felicity and is, accordingly, de- 
pendent upon SAPIENTIA as the source of valuations in the light of 
which alone the sovereign good may be achieved .>7 Finally, the will 
yields the supreme achievement of SAPIENTIA, the contemplation 
and love of God. Belief, conferred as the redeeming gift of God, 
issues in the knowledge of God. "Faith, moreover, is to believe 
that which you do not yet see, the reward of that faith is to see 
that which you believe."38 In speaking of the actuation of the will 
by asuperior love sothat man may believe and enjoy God, Augustine 
concludes: 


. . . he receives the Holy Spirit, whereby there arises in 
his soul the delight in and the love of God, the supreme and 
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changeless Good. This gift is his here and now, while he 
walks by faith, not yet by sight: that having this as earnest 
of God's free bounty, he may be fired in heart to cleave to 
his Creator, kindled in mind to come within the shining of 
the true light. . . _39 


Augustine's final break with classicism is over the question of 
the societal and historical conditions under which human nature 
may be realized. His solution to this question involves a rejection 
of both classical politics and the metaphysical dualism of form and 
matter upon which the idea of classical politics is based. 

Augustine replaces the principle of dualism with the trinitarian 
principle. According to him, the doctrine of two worlds, the world 
of form, or archetype, and the world of matter, is nothing else 
than heresy. It contains within it no creative principle by which 
order is rendered dynamic in fact and history. It either leaves the 
chasm between order and process unbridged or introduces from the 
outside such fictitious constructions as the world soul. The trini- 
tarian principle, however, Augustine says, resolves this difficulty. 
He finds the creative and moving principle to be one essence, the 
nature of which is fully expressed in its order and activity. In the 
language of religion it is one God in three persons or hypostases. 
The first hypostasis is being, the creative principle so called; the 
second hypostasis is the principle of intelligence, disclosed as the 
order of the universe; while the third hypostasis is the principle of 
motion therein. The world of actuality is not the inexplicable in- 
tertwining of two alien worlds of form and matter. Instead, the 
material world is a creation EX NIHILIO. It receives from its 
creative ground its values of being, order, and motion. In its de- 
rived being the world is expressive of both order and motion. All 
this is stated in the following: 


And, now, I understood the Father, in the name of God 
who made these things, and the Son in the name of the 
Principle [Beginning] in whom He made them; and, believing 
as I did that my God is the Trinity, I was seeking It in His 
holy words, and behold: Thy "Spirit moved over the waters." 
Behold it, O my God, the Trinity is the Father, the Son, 
the Holy Spirit, the Creator of the whole creation! 40 


Classical politics had failed to reconcile virtue and fortune in 
the person of the emperor, had therefore failed to provide a com- 
munity in which man's good and felicity are assured. Augustine 
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overcomes this difficulty, he believes, by means of the trinitarian 
principle. Under the aegis of that principle, human life and history 
embody and express the order and process of divine purpose. In 
both its individual and historical dimensions, the human experience 
is not determined, or partly determined, by fortune, is not subject 
to the intervention of an arbitrary and erratic cosmic force deriv- 
ing from the side of matter.4! Thus the human problem is not 
one of creating a community in which man's felicity is guaranteed 
through the union of virtue and fortune in the sovereign, whose 
task it is to carry the community in his own person. As a matter 
of fact, the secular community cannever accomplish what creative 
politics required of it, namely, the establishment of the conditions 
under which man may realize his human endowment. For Augustine, 
the task of the secular community, insofar as it is legitimate, is 
to administer the temporal goods of life. The principle of order 
upon which the secular community is based is that of self love. It 
therefore suffers from serious limitations implied by that princi- 
ple, as possessiveness, exploitation, and conflict. They cannot be 
overcome in asociety whose ideal of concord never rises above that 
of composing individual interests in relation to the demands of 
temporal life. Thus the promise of the secular life, to say nothing 
of the deeper initiatives of the soul, can never be fulfilled in the 
secular community. 42 What is required, Augustine says, is the 
substitution of communion for community. A new principle of co- 
hesion must become operative among men. This is none other than 
the creative and moving principle which trinitarianism brings to 
view. At the level of individuality, the bad will of unregenerate 
man, according to which he refuses to acknowledge his dependence 
upon the creative and moving principle, is transformed by divine 
grace mediated through the Incarnate LOGOS. There results from 
this transformation the creative expression of the values of per- 
sonality and the enjoyment of felicity. The adhesion to God be- 
comes, then, the principle of a radically new and different com- 
munion, the Society of God. In the divine society, the principle of 
order is the love of God (amor Dei). Men are thus united in the 
vision of a Good which is common, comprehensive, inexhaustible, 
insusceptible of expropriation or monopolization, even God Himself, 
and partake in that communion which, unlike the secular society, 
exists to promote the fullest possible development of individual 
personality. The unity achieved in the divine society does, however, 
introduce division and conflict in history. This is the conflict of 
the two societies, based on two loves, the love of God and the love 
of self. Just this conflict, rather than the conflict between man- 
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kind and dark and ominous physical forces, constitutes the true 
logic of the SAECULUM, the hand of God in human history. Even 
this conflict, however, is not ultimate. In the struggle victory 
belongs to the city of God. The work of love which it performs 
brings fulfillment to humanity and signalizes the renewal of the 
world. History is prophecy: the anticipation of the ESCHATON in 
which God, the creative and moving principle, the mediator in the 
LOGOS incarnate and the lives of the saints, secures the values of 
creative experience. 

The above discussion has brought out the differences between 
classicism and Christianity in regard to the question of human 
dignity and the manner in which the human endowment is realized. 
The differences involve the antitheses of intellect and volition, 
reason and faith, science and insight. They involve the antithesis 
of justice as an abstract rational ideal to be embodied in a tempo- 
rally enacted social order of human achievement and the love of 
God, conferred by the gift of grace unmerited, which redemptively 
unites men in the eternal communion of the beloved. Yet despite 
such differences classical and Christian thought agree in their 
recognition of the existential and value ultimate—the God, Reason, 
or God--as the ground of human worth and its realization in indi- 
vidual and social experience. This common element in the two his- 
toric strands of thought radically separates them from contempo- 
rary, predominantly secular, views of the subject. Whether these 
current views yield principles of interpretation which are capable 
of procuring a sense of human dignity is a question which faces us 
with increasing urgency and to which an adequately positive answer 
is not readily forthcoming. 
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The movement commonly referred to as "ordinary language phi- 
losophy"has usually been described interms of its stages of devel- 
opment, application to traditional philosophical problems, relation 
to general empirical philosophy, and contrast with analytical for- 
malism. The examination of traditional philosophical. problems 
through ordinary language analysis has in the past, however, proven 
to be particularly fruitful in providing guidelines for their possible 
solution. Thus greater insight into some of the better known of 


these applications suggests further bases for speculation about the 
future role of philosophy in toto. 
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ATOMISM, PICTURE THEORY, AND POSITIVISM 


Although generally considered as the alternate analytical move- 
ment to formalism, ordinary language analysis nevertheless had its 
origin in the latter. The TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHICUS, 
compounded by Ludwig Wittgenstein during World War I, was a con- 
sequence of his mathematical concern for logical thought. Although 
it resembled Bertrand Russell's contemporary "logical atomism, " 
it was much more extreme in its purports. Feeling, however, that 
his book indicated the utter nonsensical futility of all philosophical 
propositions, Wittgenstein apparently decided to leave creative 
philosophy altogether. 1 He subsequently contributed little in the 
way of publications until his demise in 1951 when the world of the 
"later" Wittgenstein, that of the PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS, was revealed. As such, it became the major basis for the 
separation of ordinary language analysis from formalism. 

In essence, Wittgenstein had initiated his new work with a vehe- 
ment criticism of logical atomism's "simples," those units with 
which Russell endowed all of reality, and which had also provided a 
basis for Wittgenstein's earlier "picture theory." His major con- 
cern with the idea was that one cannot find something that is sim- 
ple absolutely, as this is meaningless, and even if one could there 
would be two ways of saying something, each of which might be 
useful for certain purposes, 2 In addition, Wittgenstein had de- 
nounced attempts at the formulation of "ideal" languages (a la 
Carnap) primarily on (1) their necessary, though unattainable, need 
for absolute precision and on (2) the kind of thinking that lies in 
the background of such theorizing. Accordingly, he had disagreed 
that (1) any word has to mean, or refer, to something and (2) that 
any proposition must state afact, as both of these require the use 
of incorrect models. In effect, his rejection of his own "picture 
theory" model was based upon its need of a property description 
for value judgments such as "good."" The value reductionism result- 
ing from the ascription of some metaphysical property to "good" 
was thus evidence of anempirically distasteful transition for Witt- 
genstein; i.e., it necessitated the change from a normative to a 
non-normative state of the word. 

To this earlier "error" of his, he also added the recantation of 
both logical atomism's and picture theory's mistaken imposition of 
unrealistic standards for exactness and simplicity.3 Rather than 
serving as an erroneously discovered ideal in the objective world, 
words and sentences were instead to be replaced into the concrete 
Situations of the language actually in use. Subsequent observation 
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of their function would then reveal that they have many, rather 
than one, and obvious, rather than hidden jobs to do in language. 
Thus Wittgenstein concluded that, "The pre-conceived idea of 
crystalline purity can only be removed by turning our whole exami- 
nation round. (One might say: the axis of reference of our exam- 
ination must be rotated, but about the fixed point of our real 
need). "4 

As aconsequence, the concentration upon this new use of expres- 
sions in concrete situations increased both in British and American 
philosophy. The logical atomists of Russell's heyday had used lan- 
guage as a metaphysical means of approaching the real "reality" by 
first constructing a logically adequate language and then inter- 
preting reality in terms of it. On the other hand, the logical posi- 
tivists of the post-World War I period had gone even further in 
completely rejecting all of metaphysics in their attempts at solv- 
ing the perennial ontological problems of man and his universe. In 
effect, they had limited philosophy's role exclusively to the analy- 
sis of the language of science. 

In doing so, however, the positivists became confronted with an 
immediate two-fold difficulty, namely (1) the rather embarrassing 
question about the status of their theory of meaning (as all philo- 
sophical formulations would fail if they were not able to meet their 
criterion) and (2) the questionable adequacy of their theory of 
meaning. The consequent paradoxical nature of their postulated 
use of philosophy thus left the positivists facing the same old 
philosophical "wolf" of materialism, only this time dressed in the 
"sheep's clothing" of a purified physicalistic-thing language (and, 
perhaps, an even purer perceptual-sense language). 

It is here, however, that the "later" Wittgenstein (he of the 
INVESTIGATIONS) separated himself quite neatly from positivism: 
he laid down no general criterion for meaningfulness whatsoever. 
Instead, he suggested an "individual - action -with-each-situation" 
approach; i.e., dealing with the philosophical approaches as they 
arise, this lack of generalized theorizing's being perhaps the reason 
". , . that the PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS consists so 
largely of unanswered questions, fragmentary hints, challenging 
injunctions, and contains so few arguments."> His lack of a general 
theory thus illustrated his fundamental concern with the very na- 
ture of language and of meaning. In both essence and effect "look 
for the use" conveyed Wittgenstein's conviction that the crucial 
fact about a linguistic expression is the way it is employed within 
various contexts. "Cause," "know," "think" could only have mean- 
ing when their employment in a sentence was examined; nothing 
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further would be needed for their analysis. Thus Wittgenstein 
required of the individual undertaking philosophizing a radical change 
in direction toward his viewing of language. Language was only one 
kind of instrument for accomplishing various objectives and words 
were instrumental in gaining these ends. 


SOME USES OF ORDINARY LANGUAGE ANALYSIS 


There have since been many applications of ordinary language 
analysis to both traditional and recent philosophical problems. In- 
cluded in these have been attempts at solving problems associated 
with the verification principle and metaphysics, other minds, the 
status of "mental," language strata, and the rules for referring 
and describing. The eight examples which follow are some of the 
more common ones which have recently been investigated. They 
also tend to be rather illustrative of the relationship between 
ordinary language analysis and the formalistic language movement 
of twentieth century philosophy. 

Among the earlier attempts to apply ordinary language analysis 
to traditional problems in philosophy is "Metaphysics and Verifica- 
tion," by John Wisdom.® In it he attempts to resolve the now 
classic dilemma produced by the application of the Positivists' 
verification principle to metaphysical statements. Wisdom out- 
lines his proposed solution when he states that, 


. to give metaphysicians what they want, we have to 
do little more than remove the spectacles through which 
they look at their own work. Then they see how those hidden 
identities and diversities which lead to the "insoluble" re— 
duction questions about forms, categories and predicates, 
have already been revealed, though in a hidden way. 7 


He proceeds to elaborate on the matter by suggesting that the 
Verification Principal's assumption, that the sole function of in- 
dicative sentences is to state facts, does not consider that sen- 
tences may agree in factual function while they do not do so in 
other ways. This becomes most difficult when the inclination 
exists to say both that (1) two sentences stand for the same fact 
and (2) to deny this, e.g. psychological and behavioral, analytic and 
verbal, material thing and sensation sentences. Such a conflict 
can only be"... resolved by setting out what has induced each 
disputant to say what he has said, "8 
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The eternal problem of solipsism is dealt with through the ordi- 
nary language approach by J. L. Austin in his "Other Minds. "9 
Herein the author attempts to cast light on problems by making 
several small points about the uses of terms used in various ways. 
(In doing so, however, he distinctly avoids Wisdom's generalizing 
about mental statements.) Austin begins his solution by the posing 
of aseries of successively analyzed questions: (1) Why believe him? 
(2) Why believe him ever? (3) How can we justify that there is an- 
other mind in communication with us at all? (4) How can we know 
what it would be like for another mind to feel anything, and so how 
can we understand it? 


Believing in other minds, in authority and testimony, is 
an essential part of the act of communication, an act which 
we constantly all perform. Wecan state certain advantages 
of such performances, and we can elaborate rules of a kind 
for their "rational" conduct. But there is no "justification" 
for our doing them as such. 10 


He concludes his analysis by averring that "knowing" that someone 
is angry does not necessitate introspection of his feelings (as this 
cannot be done). To infer that the former means the latter isa 
violation of ordinary language usage. 

In "Sensation and Observation," Gilbert Ryle attempts to show 
that "mental'does not denote a status, as a person's mind is not a 
repository for objects which cannot otherwise be housed in the 
physical world.11 In fact, he suggests that it makes no sense to 
label worlds after particular avocations. "Mental" does, however, 
denote astatus that a basis must be provided for sensations, feel- 
ings, and images, despite the fact that a lot of theories about 
perception embody "unwanted paramechanical hypotheses." This is 
illustrated by the perennial problem posed by the question, "How 
can a person get beyond his sensations to apprehension of external 
realities?" Ryle, however, promptly proceeds to label this asa 
spurious "how- question," precisely because we do not see sensa- 
tions at all; rather, we observe the realities. Thus we need not be 
concerned with how we jump from inspecting sensations to becom- 
ing aware of external realities. 


In other words, it is the fallacious suggestion that in 
finding out about robins and football matches, we have to 
do something like inferring from sensations, which we do 
observe, to birds and games, which we never could observe; 
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whereas infact it is robins and games that we observe, and 
it is sensations that we never could observe. 12 


The belief that the use of a word is not the same as, though it is 
subtly connected with, the usage of word is stressed by Antony 
Flew in "Philosophy and Language."13 The former, use, is "lan- 
guage-neutral" whereas the latter, usage, is "language-specific." 
The two are, however, crucially related. Flew illustrates this 
difference through an analysis of some of the problems presented 
by ALICE IN WONDERLAND with regard to use and usage. Since 
what is correct usage ultimately depends upon actual usage, then 
"Humpty Dumpty can only be accused of misusing 'glory' because 
the accepted, standard, correct usage of Lewis Carroll's language 
group was radically different from his private usage. "14 It is just 
because use depends on correct usage, while this in turn ultimately 
depends upon actual usage, that changes in actual can affect the 
conceptualizing characteristics of a language for better or for 
worse. When two words which once had different uses later become 
to mean the same thing, then one becomes a synonym for the other 
("loses its job")and the language becomes that much the poorer for 
at. 

Rules for "referring" are recognized by P, F. Strawson in his 
"On Referring." In this essay, Strawson emphasizes the need for 
distinguishing in particular between two kinds of necessary linguis- 
tic conventions, namely (1) rules for referring and (2) rules for 
attributing and describing. The consequence of the recognition of 
this distinction would be the solution of a number of ancient and 
metaphysical puzzles. For example, "Suppose I advance my hands, 
cautiously cupped, towards someone, saying, as Idoso, 'This isa 
fine red one.' He, looking into my hands and seeing nothing there, 
may say: 'What is? What are you talking about?'"!> It would be 
wrong here to say that he was denying or contradicting the first 
speaker by telling him that hehas nothing in his hands. Thus Straw- 
son here emphasizes that the use of the word "this" is not depen- 
dent upon any particular reference it may be used to refer. In this 
case, "this" was used to pretend to be referring to something. The 
important distinction implied, therefore, is between (1) sentences 
containing an expression used to indicate, mention, or refer toa 
particular person or thing and (2)sentences considered to be unique- 
ly existential. 

Another traditional problem dealt with through ordinary language 
analysis is that associated with the senses of use of true, verifi- 
able, and meaningful. In "Language Strata," F. Weisman suggests 
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that these display ambiguity; i.e., they vary in stratum.16 In the 
case of the Logical Positivists, too much import was attached to a 
rigid concept of "meaningfulness." Thus they tended to lose them- 
selves in a magical cloud out of which they condemned everthing 
which did not conform to their standards. They never could prove 
the senselessness of metaphysics as they had no machinery with 
which to attempt this enterprise, ".. . though it must be ad- 
mitted that metaphysicians made the greatest efforts to supply 
them with plausible arguments for such a view."17 The idea of 
truth also varies with the kind of statement; it has systematic 
ambiguity. Alaw of nature is never true in the same sense in which 
"There is a fire burning in this room" is, nor in the sense in which 
"He is an amusing fellow" may be; and both of these are not true in 
the same sense in which "I've got a headache" is. In case of the 
law of nature, truth may be described as a whole bundle of ideas, 
rather than any one idea. Nothing of this applies to truth in the 
case of asimple observation. "Statements may be true in different 
senses, verifiable in different senses, meaningful in different 
senses, Therefore, the attempts at defining 'truth,' or at draw- 
ing a sharp line between the meaningful and meaningless, etc., are 
doomed to fail, "18 

In his "Categories," Gilbert Ryle undertakes to remove some of 
the obstacles that loom in the path of exploration of the common 
field of "doctrines of categories" and "theories of types."19 More 
specifically, he avers that assertions about terms and their cate- 
gories or types (category-propositions) are always propositions of 
philosophers and philosophers' propositions are always category- 
propositions, as "Nature provides no absurdities; nor can we even 
say that thoughts such as beliefs or proposals or conceptions are 
or are not absurd. For what is absurd is unthinkable."20 Absurdi- 
ties result only from the improper coupling of what deniable or 
affirmable expressions signify, rather than from the expressions 
themselves. The coupling and miscoupling of them, however, is 
affected by operating upon their expressions. Category proposi- 
tions are therefore semantic propositions. They are not of the 
same types as propositions used by philologists, grammarians, or 
lexicographers. They are neither English versus German nor Occi- 
dental versus Oriental. They are not to be misinterpreted as being 
unable to say nothing about the "nature of things." "Why the Equa- 
tor can be crossed but not seen, or why the Cheshire Cat could not 
leave its grin behind it, is perplexity about the 'nature of things'; 
therefore certain category - propositions will give the required in- 
formation about the nature of things."21 After all, Ryle concludes, 
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what are the criteria for testing absurdity? 

A final example of the application of ordinary language analysis 
to some. traditional problems deals with ordinary language philoso- 
phy in itself. Benson Mates, in his "On the Verification of State- 
ments about Ordinary Language," takes up some of the difficulties 
connected with the interpretation of seemingly factual statements 
about language made by "so-called ordinary language philosophers. " 
These are, for the most part, tied up with the processes of how 
these verifications are accomplished, be it through the extensional 
or intentional method. The extensional approach has several prob- 
lems connected withit. On the question of what is meant by "solid," 
the extensional approach would entail at least the following ques- 
tions: (1) which occurrences in the world are to be considered; (2) 
what are the relevant features of the objects to which the word is 
applied or of the situations in which it is applied; (3) whether the 
objects and situations should be described in terms of the proper- 
ties they really have or in terms of the properties which they are 
thought by the subject to have; (4) how to distinguish between the 
infinitely many common properties objects in a collection have; 
(5) what to do when two words with quite different meanings may 
happen to have the same extension; and (6) how to cope with the 
semantic-pragmatic confusion which’ often results. On the other 
hand, the intensional method of verifying assertations about mean- 
ing also has conceptual difficulties: "It does not seem possible to 
differentiate in a practical way between finding out what someone 
means by a word and influencing his linguistic behavior relative to 
that word."22 Mates therefore suggests that one should not try to 
limit one's self to either the intensional or extensional approach 
at first: "They are rather to be thought of as different moments 
or tendencies which actual methods will combine in varying pro- 
portions, " 3 


ORDINARY LANGUAGE ANALYSIS AND THE 
FUTURE ENTERPRIZE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Several conclusions may be drawn in light of this review of ordi- 
nary language analysis and some of the ways in which it has been 
utilized. For one thing, it appears that Wittgenstein's position, 
namely that particular philosophical perplexities give rise to aneed 
for philosophical examination of the uses of particular expressions, 
is similar to that taken by Ryle. Strawson's preoccupation with 
using the examination of ordinary uses of expressions for "descrip- 
tive metaphysics," however, seems to be at a sharper divergence 
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with both. Its value for Strawson depends neither upon the prior 
existence of confusions nor of perplexities, but rather, "It is 
worthwhile just because the discovery of 'the most general features 
of our conceptual structure’ is an achievement that has value in 
itself as a contribution to human knowledge."24 This doctrine of 
examination of ordinary use is also strongly supported by Austin. 
He, much like Strawson, is not convinced (as Wittgenstein had been) 
that all philosophical problems are the result of linguistic confu- 
sions. In fact, it is probably this difference in convictions which 
now best illustrates the chief differentia of formalism and the 
ordinary language movement in philosophy. 

In general, however, the portent for philosophy of "meaning 
through use," as propounded by the Wittgenstein of the Philosophi- 
sche Untersuchungen, seems difficult to predict within any degree 
of accuracy. If indeed (1) all philosophical problems can be resolved 
through language analysis, (2) philosophy is defined as "the analysis 
of language," and (3) all knowledge is encompassed in the sciences, 
there being no such thing as "philosophical" knowledge, then what is 
to become of such areas as theology, ethics, and aesthetics? In the 
case of religious discourse specific incompatibilities with "meaning 
in use" have already been identified, thus raising a question about 
ordinary language's all-encompassing views. In the opinion of one 
philosopher, this approach ". . . is not itself a solution to the 
question of whether religious statements have cognitive signifi- 
cance."25 If statements and concepts do perform many functions, 
then what is the function of a religious statement? If its function 
is the expression of feelings rather than the communication of 
facts, then ". . . some set of criteria for cognitive significance 
must be devised and applied to religious discourse."26 Thus, neither 
"meaning in use," "each type of statement has its own logic," nor 
adescription of uses of religious language can be either individually 
or simultaneously adequate. Instead, "Some set of criteria of 
cognitive significance must be imposed, criteria which function as 
a standard or norm. "27 

From a general standpoint, it seems that the instrumental ap- 
proach of ordinary language analysis may possess a potential for 
the clarification of much superficial philosophical confusion. On 
the other hand, the relegation of all heretofore purported "philo- 
sophical" knowledge to the camp of science leaves a void, composed 
in part of insight, intuition, emotion, and mental impressions. At 
the present time these are largely beyond the realm of scientific 
explanation, though nevertheless in a region in which man con- 
sciously functions. Yet if this area is neither scientific (per logi- 
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cal positivism) nor philosophical (per analytical philosophy), what 
is to be done with it? Perhaps it is within increased dialogue be- 
tween philosopher and scientist that a solution is to be found. If 
such is not forthcoming, ordinary language philosophy may well 
reduce the total future enterprise of philosophy to that of the 
generalized function of linguistic pragmatics. In the event of the 
latter, however, the pragmatic behavioral view of William James, 
that the "willing department of our nature" rules both man's "'con- 
ceiving department" and "feeling department," may well have found 
an ally once more in philosophy. 
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THE DILEMMA OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
IN A LOCKEAN PERSPECTIVE 


Jennings L. Wagoner, Jr. 
University of Virginia 


Western society has for several centuries been riding high on 
the crest of a belief in progress and the subsequent betterment of 
man. Worship of science and reason, stemming from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, has caused Westerners to adopt a 
faith in modernity, a faith which has accounted for the great 
strides of late but a faith which also has been increasingly ques- 
tioned in recent decades. With progress, with the belief that man 
is the measure of all things, with the growth of mass communica- 
tion, mass entertainment, mass education, and mass society in 
general has come also mass confusion. Absolutes have one by one 
fallen as man's faith in God, in science, and even in his own reason 
has been challenged. Individualism has suffered no small loss with 
the rise of massness. The faceless man in Riesman's lonely crowd 
is adrift, on his own in a world that allows no one to be truly inde- 
pendent. Man in the modern world would seem to have become at 
best only apart in the machine, usually apart that serves (as often 
seen by the individual man) no important role; indeed, a part that 
perhaps can only too easily be replaced by a more efficient non- 
human instrument. 

Yet, belief in progress remains; change seems certain--one of 
the few certainties. But the belief in progress or change for the 
better is now the issue in question. If life is miserable for the 
alienated, what recourse have they? To what authority can they 
appeal? How can one communicate with a machine assembled of and 
by humans but which lacks any human qualities? What is left after 
the nameless, faceless voices keep repeating: "I'm sorry, we can't 
help you. OUR policy is. ... WE regret to inform you. 

Fill out these forms and we will pass them through the proper 
channels?" 

Civil disobedience has gained popularity as a device in aiding the 
dispossessed in their struggle to gain for themselves the rights 
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and privileges promised to all who boarded, willingly or no, the ship 
of liberalism, the ship of progress. Accordingly, to a growing 
number in our society, civil disobedience seems to present no great 
moral or ethical problem. If an injustice occurs, the defiance of 
authority and/or law is seen as apossible way of securing attention 
and hopefully corrective action. Desirable or not, it is a method 
which frequently brings results; it would appear to be asimple case 
of ends justifying means. 

There is, in a sense, little new in this technique. Throughout 
history man has resorted to defiance of authority to express dis- 
satisfaction or to provoke change. From a school-boy's refusal to 
obey certain school regulations to political revolutions, protest 
has been a device which could not be ignored. Now as always the 
dissenter runs the risk of repression; he may well suffer the con- 
sequences of his acts. But yet there is a novel dimension to 
modern-day civil disobedience: with mass protests of a non-revo- 
lutionary style, the machine chokes but is not destroyed. Non- 
violent civil disobedience in its current form is a more disciplined 
and better organized tool than were the spasmodic protests of the 
past. 

Dissent itself is an outgrowth of the Western liberal tradition. 
The spirit of liberalism which has given Western civilization its 
distinctive flavor has made the dissenter, the rebel, the reformer, 
the hero of the modern scene. Yet at the same time, other forces 
from the same liberal tradition have caused stubborn resistance to 
too rapid social upheavals. The very philosophers who have espoused 
change and reform have also cautioned against excess and chaos 
which could result. Built into the liberal ideology has been the con- 
cept of gradual change, slow innovation, not radical and destructive 
alterations in established patterns. Institutionalized, this cau- 
tiousness takes on its most obvious and perhaps most deadly form. 
Bureaucratic structures in government, education, and business 
have rewarded conformity by ostracizing the misfit and the rebel. 

The question with which we must deal goes beyond the superficial 
issue of change versus status quoism, however. The most conserva- 
tive of men will acknowledge a desire for progress in a general way 
while opposing all specific proposals for change. True it is that 
many twentieth-century Americans are rallying under the banner 
of conservatism, warning of a communist takeover, fearing a gov- 
ernment conspiracy, coloring everything either red, white, and 
blue or else red. These individuals, the superpatriots who have 
appointed themselves the guardians of democracy and who see in 
swift social melioration only disaster, present at least as greata 
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danger to our society as do the extremists of the New Left. Yet, 
the threats and actions of the far Left as well as the fears and 
reactions of those of the extreme Right are neither to be desired. 

As vital an issue as "extremism" is, it is still not the primary 
issue under consideration. Ours would be an easier task is the 
question being studied were no more forceful than the appropriate- 
ness of radicalism or merely a question of liberalism versus con- 
servatism. Let us then accept the need for change and reject 
extremism of all types as granted premises and thus attempt to 
tackle the question of methods used to incite beneficial progress. 1 
Simply, the question might be stated: Is it ever justifiable to 
break a law, to refuse to obey authority? While civil rights pro- 
tests in recent years have added drama to this question, the real 
dilemma is one faced daily by all who feel themselves crushed by 
bureaucracy, who find themselves suffocated by mass society, who 
see themselves being deprived of the bounty of an affluent society. 
The problem is one of man's individual freedom versus conformity 
and submission to the "system." Such a concern of necessity de- 
mands a look at man and his relation to the society he has created. 
Inasmuch as John Locke is probably the most representative thinker 
in the Anglo-American political tradition, we might profit from an 
exploration of some of his thoughts, selecting for emphasis those 
aspects of his philosophy which most clearly bear on the issues now 
plaguing Western man. 


II 


Locke was not novel in attempting to analyze man in his natural 
state, feeling that thus shorn of culturally acquired traits and 
habits, the true nature of man might be seen. To Locke, the state 
of nature itself was characterized by reason. Whereas Hobbes 
painted a most pessimistic view of man in a natural state in his 
LEVIATHAN, Locke wrote in his SECOND TREATISE that: "The 
state of nature has a law of nature to govern it which obliges 
everyone; and reason, which is that law, teaches all mankind who 
will but consult it that, being all equal and independent, no one 
ought to harm another in his life, health, liberty, or possessions."2 
Allowing himself this premise, Locke asserted that from the be- 
ginning the generality of men have behaved toward one another in 
such a way that a sane society was possible. Man, taking his cue 
from the rational order of nature, was able to construct a politi- 
cal and civil society basedon reason, "the common rule and measure 
God has given to mankind. "3 Government evolved, to Locke's way 
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of thinking, by the mutual consent of the people inorder to protect 
already existing rights: rights to life, liberty, and property. 

According to Locke's interpretation of the social contract, men 
accepting the contract surrender only the right of enforcing the 
law of nature. The purpose of government is to enable men to re- 
tain all other rights they enjoyed in the natural state. Since men 
are by nature free, independent, and equal, the contract must be 
unanimous; proper government, so Locke reasoned, should thus be 
both limited in its powers and established firmly on the consent of 
the governed. 

Further study of Locke reveals a situation more complex than 
the above statements would seem to indicate, however. Locke re- 
jected the concept of innate ideas. Knowledge is not inherent in all 
men merely waiting to be discovered or rediscovered. The knowl- 
edge that man attains, the rights that he claims for himself, the 
beliefs that he holds are all based on experience. From the tabula 
rasa at birth, man gradually acquires knowledge based on experi- 
ence; experience may furnish understanding with ideas derived 
either from sensation or from reflection. The experience is im- 
portant to Locke, and so too is the "reflection" (reasoning) which 
occurs in the mind. What man makes of his experiences is vital in 
establishing true knowledge. Locke writes: "Knowledge then seems 
to be nothing but the perception of the connection and agreement, 
or disagreement and repugnancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone 
it consists."4 However, Locke's view of knowledge is complicated 
further when he suggests that while there are no innate ideas, 
there are some ideas which are self-evident. Sometimes, Locke 
would contend, the mind perceives the agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas without any specific experience having occurred. In- 
tuitively a concept appears natural, reasonable, and therefore cer- 
tain. Such truths, while not innate, are yet capable of being com- 
prehended by all men. 

In general, Locke's political thesis embodies the idea that change 
is necessary. Times change, needs change, and thus the require- 
ments of a proper society must adjust accordingly. So long as 
government is based upon consent and conducted within the proper 
limits of the contract, such changes are assumed by Locke to pre- 
sent no problem. The government, serving as the "trustee" of 
society, is charged with the responsibility of directing the society 
for the common good. It is implicit in Locke that the true function 
of government is not to impose laws on the people but rather to 
discover what the laws of nature are.> Locke's concept is alien to 
the LEVIATHAN conceived by Hobbes; authoritarianism is to be 
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feared. To Locke, the justification of any practice or existence of 
any institution depends entirely upon its reasonableness. Adherence 
to any policy or obedience to any authority, on no better grounds 
than that such is traditional, is unpardonable. Reason, not tradi- 
tion, determines the nature of society and the rights of man. Here 
one finds what appears to be Locke's standard regarding one's rela- 
tion to authority. Attempts of any sort to deprive man of his 
"natural rights," i.e., those guaranteed by the social contract, 
must be countered. If the rulers do not exercise their trust in 
the interest of the governed, then resistance is justifiable and a 
new government may be instituted. 

In dealing with the relationship between the government and the 
governed, Locke was careful to point out that the people by their 
conservative nature will often suffer much before rising against 
authority. "Great mistakes in the ruling part, many wrong and 
inconvenient laws, and all the slips of human frailty will be borne 
by the people without mutiny or murmur."7 Further on he adds: 
i for till the mischief be grown general, and the ill designs 
of the rulers become visible, or their attempts sensible to the 
greater part, the people, who are more disposed to suffer than 
right themselves by resistance, are not apt to stir. The examples 
of particular injustice or oppression of here and there an unfortu- 
nate man moves them not."8 Locke cautions further that rebelling 
against the government is risky: "They (rebels) untie the knot and 
expose the people anew to the state of war."9 Still, in the SECOND 
TREATISE, he supports the right of the people to untie the knot, 
to resist, if the government, created for the good of mankind, 
negates the contract by ignoring the interests of the governed. 
Elsewhere, Locke contends that an individual may abstain from any 
action he judges unlawful, but he must expect "to undergo the pun- 
ishment which it is not unlawful for him to bear."10 What test is 
todetermine the justness of resistance or submission? Locke gives 
us the test of reason, reason based on the sensations and reflec- 
tions of rational creatures. 


III 


The problem with Locke comes, however, in deciding which ex- 
periences and whose interpretations of experiences are to be viewed 
as natural and correct. Closer examination of Locke's concept 
Suggests that government exists to protect the rights that certain 
men have claimed as natural as based on their experiences, reason, 
and intuition. The so-called natural or self-evident rights of which 
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Locke speaks are natural and self-evident only in the sense that 
certain men have set these up as desirable standards, necessities 
in the proper governing of human affairs. This is not to say that 
such rights are meaningless, but rather that they are the product 
of man's attempts at securing a society which rationally seems to 
harmonize with the order of nature. Although Locke attacked the 
theory of the divine right of kings and in his FIRST TREATISE 
attempted to justify the Revolution of 1688 and the ascension of 
William to the throne of England, his statements regarding the 
"natural right'"' of men to property gained by their singular ef- 
forts, 11 his views on the education of the gentleman coupled with 
his noblesse oblige references to the education and care of the 
poorer elements of society, 12 and his concept that experience and 
intuitive thought provide reasonable men with the basis for under- 
standing man and society all seem to support the idea of adherence 
to tradition; i.e., the prior agreements of select men concerning 
their common welfare. While all men have basic natural rights and 
are supposedly created equal, some few men can, through proper 
education, experience, and use of reason, acquire certain privileges 
which are to be protected by agovernment which supposedly derives 
its power from the consent of the governed. It seems as though a 
man with proper reason will "get ahead" in Locke's society, while 
those who fail to establish themselves are those who obviously lack 
the essential tools of reason and proper experiences required for 
success. 

In the final analysis then, Locke presents us with a social order 
in which enlightened gentlemen are to determine the course of 
society. With the concepts given us by Locke, disobedience to 
authority is justified only if such action is in accord with reason 
and works for the common good. Inasmuch as those with the proper 
reason are naturally of the propertied and powered classes, the 
voices of the dispossessed might well be ignored. Those who are 
alienated, so the extension must run, are in such acondition plainly 
because they have not made proper use of their reasoning powers. 
Their demands can hardly be expected to unsettle the direction of 
society unless it is seen by the more reasonable in society that 
such demands are indeed valid, natural, and desirable in terms of 
the common welfare. In such a case, the government can act in 
its proper legislative fashion to bring about such changes as are 
deemed necessary. The way to induce change is to work within the 
system; one must play the game according to the rules of the con- 
tract lest the society revert to the natural realm where each man 
must enforce for himself his natural rights. 
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Locke's theory in practice thus does not safeguard the individual 
nearly as fully as perhaps his aspirations intended. Little provision 
is made for the situation in which the individual cannot reconcile 
the requirements of civil law with his conscience. Locke, despite 
all his emphasis on man's natural rights and his belief in man's 
reason, also demands that the members of the society, through 
their tacit consent, abide by the contract for the good of that 
society. It would seem that the natural rights of man are not so 
natural after all. 


IV 


The United States in the twentieth century is still following the 
course charted by Locke. A government created of, by, and for 
the people is pledged to the common welfare. Yet, as in Locke's 
day, there remain those who do not enjoy all that is due them as 
members of the contractural society. The legislative system is 
cumbersome and sluggish. Men of reason, men of property have 
been slow in responding to the cries of those whose self-evident 
rights have not been secured. Thus we face the dilemma which 
Locke seems to have skirted. What recourse have those who have 
been unable to affect change according to the standard procedures? 
Are they justified in defying laws which clearly work against rea- 
son, nature, and intuition? 

As viewed in light of the above question, the answer is clearly 
affirmative. It is not begging the question to state, however, that 
a direct answer to the question "Is it justifiable to break a law?" 
cannot be given. Each situation must be viewed in context. To 
allow one to ignore any law he may think undesirable is indeed to 
invite chaos; the knot will then surely become untied. By virtue of 
one's entering into the contract, living in a society of men ALL 
possessing certain natural rights, laws mutually agreed upon must 
exist and must be enforced for the common welfare. In a pragmatic 
sense, it is possible and logical that some laws can be ignored when 
such laws are minor and irritating and when the breaking of such 
regulations in no way causes harm to another. Crossing the street 
not at an intersection, at five in the morning when no traffic 
exists, while technically illegal, is still far short of threatening 
the social contract. Even so, the offender, if apprehended, has no 
recourse but to accept the penalties involved. Aware of the conse- 
quences, he made his decision. The same individual would most 
likely give no thought to taking the same route at five in the after- 
noon when the street is filled with traffic. 
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This example indicates then that one way of viewing the problem 
is in light of the nature of the offense and the possible conse- 
quence. Few men in our society can honestly claim to have never 
consciously violated some civil statute. Yet such common infrac- 
tions are hardly considered to be great threats to the social order, 

Such concerns as these are obviously trivial and of no large im- 
portance to the central problem of civil disobedience. Mass pro- 
tests such as those being carried on by the non-violent civil rights 
groups are ina different category and are being conducted for far 
more vital reasons. One can use Locke's own criteria and find that, 
though such acts may be "disobedient, '' they are nonetheless justi- 
fied and inkeeping with the natural rights that Locke would strong- 
ly claim must be preserved. In its non-violent form, civil dis- 
obedience is not running counter to the contract but rather is de- 
manding that those in charge of the common welfare fulfill their 
responsibilities. Civil disobedience is in fact a device working 
within the established system inasmuch as the actions of the alien- 
ated are done, not to incite rebellion or to destroy the contract, 
but rather to preserve the contract by forcing the system to cor- 
rect abuses and denials of rights via the legislative process. The 
decision being made is a moral one. Fully aware of possible conse- 
quences, the protesters are taking a stand which would pass any 
standard Locke's general scheme would impose. It was Locke after 
all who would subject the existence of any institution or the con- 
tinuation of any policy to the acid of reason and natural rights. 
And it was Locke too who noted that "the examples of particular 
injustice or oppression of here and there an unfortunate man moves 
them (the public) not." Participators in civil disobedience are 
simply acknowledging the correctness of Locke's view that until 
the "mischief be grown general, and the ill designs of the rulers 
become visible, or their attempts sensible to greater part, the 
people . . . are not apt tostir." Alerting the people to the op- 
pression and injustice that does exist, the disobedient ones are in 
reality insuring that "the end of government is the good of man- 
kind." All mankind. 
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